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ADVANCE 
BULB CATALOG 


Before planning your Fall planting, write 
for our free Advance Bulb Catalog. attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. 

We handle only the finest Dutch, French, 
Japanese and American Bulbs— Exhibition 
Quality—and have one of the most exten- 
sive lists of varieties offered in the Unite? 
States. Featuring— 


NARCISSUS 
12 types in over 125 distinct varieties 
TULIPS 
10 types in over 210 distinct varieties 
HYACINTHS 
3 types in over 30 distinct varieties 
LILIES 
Over 40 distinct varieties 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS 


44 types in over 155 varieties 


Stem ole 


132-138 Church St. Dept. Ho 
NEW YORK CITY 

Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, N. J. 

Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn, 









FOR 50 YEARS 
ho SLUG SHOT 

} HAS KEPT MY 
Sf GARDEN FREE 
FROM BUGS / 


; sLuc SHOT 


DEADLY to INSECT PESTS 
HARMLESS to Man, Beast, 
and Bird 


Chewing and Sucking Insects and Red 
Spiders Fall before the Annihilating 
Barrage of SLUG SHOT! It Contains 
Patent Stabilized Pyrethrum-Rotenone 
—Sure Death! 


Supplied in Two Forms 
LIQUiD and DUST 


HAMMOND’S LIQUID SLUG SHOT— 
Concentrated Pyrethrum-Rotenone 
Spray — Swift and Certain Death to 
Chewing and Sucking Insects — Abso- 
lutely innocuous to foliage, and to 
people, animals, and birds. Has a wide 
variety of uses—Plant “dip” or wash— 
Exterminator of fleas and lice on pets— 


Prevents mildew. black spot, and fungus 
diseases. Contains own spreader and ad- 
herent. 1 ounce makes 6 gallons of spray. 
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Cover Illustration—Avalanche lilies, Erythronium 
montanum. Photograph by John Kabel. 
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DAHLIAS should be reduced to two stalks, and if the plant is a large 
one, a single stalk is best. 

BABY Rambler roses will bloom all Summer if the old flower clusters 
are snipped off regularly. 

MADONNA lilies should be divided soon after the flowering period 
is over—not in the Spring. 

EARLY July is not too late to sow six-weeks beans to give a supply 
of string beans for Fall use. 

NASTURTIUMS, goldenglow and sweet peas should be sprayed 
with nicotine to get rid of aphids. 

THE SEASON for sweet peas will be prolonged if their roots are 
kept cool by being mulched heavily. 

SNAPDRAGONS which are sown at this season will make good 
potting plants for Autumn to bloom indoors. 

CHINESE cabbage may still be sown. It makes a good substitute for 
lettuce, which is difficult to grow in hot weather. 

TURNIPS may be planted at any time within the first two weeks of 
this month. They are good vegetables to follow early crops. 

IF THE bearded irises are over three years old, they should be divided. 
Some of the common kinds may well be replaced with new species. 

ANNUALS which may still be planted include portulaca, torenia, bal- 
sam, vinca, Zinnia, annual lupines, shirley poppies and mignonette. 

ICELAND poppies are readily started from seed at this season. It is 
better to pick the pods and sow the seeds than to depend upon self- 
sowing. 

THE SUCCESS of the rose bed depends largely upon the amount of 


water used. The beds should be given a thorough soaking at least 
once a week. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 





ACTS 2 WAYS 


KILLS by contact and stomach 
poisoning. Beetles are rendered in- 
active immediately—die within 24 
to 48 hours. REPELS beetles and 
keeps them off sprayed plants for 
a week or more. Jap-Ro-Cide is 
used by leading gardeners and 
estate superintendents who en- 
dorse its quick, effective action. 
Jap-Ro-Cide is also NON-POISON- 
OUS and non-spotting—safe to use 
on fruits, vegetables and flowers. 

Wilson Products exclusively 

chosen to protect “Gardens 


on Parade” at the New York 
World’s Fair. ‘ 


Write for Booklet E-71 


~ 
Cndreatilsgn. 


JERSEY 


gpRINGFIELD, NEW 











ORDER 
STRAWBERRIES NOW 


for 


Early August Delivery 


POTGROWN 
STURDY PLANTS 


In Standard Varieties and 
Newer Introductions 


Catalog of Varieties on Request 
Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 4-7227 





Don's Giant Winter 


A Wealth of Bloom from December to May 


One of the most important horticultural 














HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT DUST— 
Original Rotenone-Base, Non-poisonous 
Insecticide and Fungicide. Has given 
univereal satisfaction for more than 50 
years. Safest and most effective micro- 
scopically fine dusting defence against 
leaf-eating insects and fungus. The ideal 
control for cucumber, bean, and potato 
beetles, currant and cabbage worms, 
sow bugs, army worms, etc. Harmless to 
plants, flowers, and vegetables, and to 
people, animals, and birds. 


introductions of recent years. Plants grow 
2% to 3% feet high, with 6 to 8 strong up- 
right stems bearing numerous good sized 
blooms on flower stems 10 to 12 in. long. 
Seeds should be sown under glass in July 
or August, and the plants benched in the 
greenhouse about October. Set the plants 
12 inches apart in the bench and support 
in the same manner as carnations. They 
may also be grown in 6” pots sunk in the 
bench if desired. 

PACKET OF 100 SEEDS ......... $2.00 


DON SEED & BULB CORP. 


Quality with Economy 


Hamilton Street Paterson, N. J. 
For over 50 years ‘‘DON” has been the BUY- 
word for fine quality. Catalog on request. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 1925 


THE BLOOMING season of many campanulas like C. persicifolia 
and C. pyramidalis may be extended by clipping off the separate 
blossoms as they wither. 

TULIP bulbs may be lifted early this month, dried well in the shade, 
and then stored away in a shed or dry cellar for the Summer, where 
there is no likelihood of the sun’s scorching them. 


HARDY asters and chrysanthemums should be sprayed several times 
now and again in August to control the lace bug (which also attacks 
thododendrons and azaleas). Use a nicotine sulphate or rotenone 
spray on both upper and under sides of the leaves. 

HARDY chrysanthemums will make a better Fall display if they are 
given a little extra feeding at this time. Pulverized sheep manure or 
a balanced commercial fertilizer used lightly and well watered in 
will give good results. 


Sold by Dealers in Garden Supplies 


Write for Folder and Free Chart, “How to 
Control Garden Enemies.” Be prepared! 


HAMMOND 
PAINT AND CHEMICAL CoO. 
4 FERRY STREET, BEACON, N. Y. 
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Baise m8 of peonies from many different states were 
sent to Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., June 22, for 
the national show of the American Peony Society. When they 
were combined with other thou- 
sands sent in by members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for their annual June 
show, the result was one of the 
most outstanding peony exhibi- 
tions ever held anywhere. The major exhibitors were Harry F. 
Little of Camillus, N. Y., and the Cherry Hill Nurseries of 
West Newbury, Mass. Mr. Little alone had 5000 blooms of 
500 named varieties in his displays. Inasmuch as he is one of 
the country’s most notable growers, he naturally won many 
prizes, including the gold medal of the American Peony Society 
and the James Boyd silver medal, awarded for the most dis- 
tinguished exhibit. In addition, Mr. Little was awarded the 
American Home Achievement Medal for the best new peony 
in the show, Snow White being selected for that honor. The 
variety Hiawatha, shown by him, received a first prize as being 
the best red flower in the show. Snow White is a very clear 
white, double variety, well worthy of its name. 

Other interesting specimens in his collection were Lulu 
Little, shell pink; Philippe Rivoire, red; Madame Emile 
Lemoine, blush pink; Isani Gidui, a white Japanese variety 
with a gold center; Nippon Beauty, crimson; and Moon of 
Nippon, white, these two also being Japanese peonies. 

The exhibit of the Cherry Hill Nurseries was in many ways 
the most conspicuous in the show. It occupied most of one 
large hall and was arranged in the form of a garden, with a 
lawn area in the center and borders of peonies in variety along 
one side, the other side and the end being banked with rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. A most delightful effect was produced 
by this grouping, which naturally won the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society's gold medal. 


National Peony Show 
An Outstanding Event 


Another very interesting exhibit was set up by Professor 
A. P. Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., who is well known for his 
work with tree peonies. His tree peony hybrids ran all the 
way from varieties no bigger 
than a silver dollar to the large 
Argosy, a strikingly handsome, 
single yellow variety with deep 
red markings. Particular atten- 
tion was attracted by the variety 
Black Pirate, which is deep red and maroon, and The Mar- 
chioness, a two-toned yellow variety with a dark red center. 
Professor Saunders also had a large collection of gorgeous red 
blooms, all species hybrids. He was given a silver medal by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as well as recognition 
by the American Peony Society in the form of a special medal. 

It is interesting to find that the award for the best peony in 
the show went to the variety Mrs. J. V. Edlund, which was 
brought by Mr. L. W. Lindgren all the way from St. Paul, 
Minn., in a bucket. This very handsome flower was large, 
double and pure white, measuring nearly nine inches across. 

Many choice seedlings were shown. First class certificates 
were awarded to the variety Mrs. A. O. Norton, shown by 
Mr. Harry Norton of Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec, and to seedlings 
shown by Mr. Harry F. Little and the Cherry Hill Nurseries 
under numbers. Honorable mention was given to the seedling 
Lottie Dawson Rea, entered by John L. Rea of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., the seedlings Charlene and Marilla Beauty shown by 
Ernest F. Kelsey of East Aurora, N. Y., and to the tree peony 
Black Pirate shown by Professor A. P. Saunders. 

It was interesting to find several amateurs exhibiting in the 
class for amateurs alone. Prizes went to Mrs. Thomas F. 
Higgins of Winchester, Mass., and Mr. Lindgren. 

Visitors familiar with peonies were, of course, particularly 
curious about the new varieties being shown. There was par- 
ticular interest in Mrs. Livingston Farrand, a new and high- 





Peony garden of Cherry Hill Nurseries at the National Flower Show in Boston, Mass. 
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priced peony which is much sought after. This variety is 
bright pink in color but in several ways marks a distinctive 
break. Walter Faxon has always been considered the standard 
for pinks, but seems inferior when compared with Mrs. 
Livingston Farrand, particularly in a good light. 

Two kinds never before exhibited at a peony show were 
Auten’s Pride, light pink, and Mary Auten, almost white but 
with a pinkish cast. Another very new kind which excited 
admiration was Flower Girl, a full, double white variety. 
Interest was also shown in Mrs. Harry F. Little, flesh pink. 

One of Lemoine’s introductions called Alesia, a newcomer 
at flower shows, was seen in almost perfect form. It is white 
and very lovely. Much interest was also shown in Massachu- 
setts, a fairly new variety classed as pink 
but being almost a tri-color. 

Although the show was called a peony 
show, many other flowers were 
exhibited as well as vegetables and 
fruit. 

The first exhibit to greet the visi- 
tor on entering Horticultural Hall 
was a huge bank of fuchsias set up 
by Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, 
superintendent) of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. Most of the plants were stand- 
ards and included single and double 
varieties. Another excellent exhibit 
of fuchsias was staged by Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall (George Palmer, super- 
intendent) of Chestnut Hill. 

This show was also notable for 
its sweet peas. The stage held a very 
large display of these flowers beautifully 
grown and artistically arranged. This ex- 
hibit was made by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
B. Crowninshield of Marblehead, Mass. 
(Thomas Murray, superintendent). It was 
awarded the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's gold medal 
and a cultural certificate was given Mr. Murray. 

The exhibitors in the sweet pea classes included Mrs. 
Richard C. Curtis of Manchester, Mass. (Thomas Cagney, 
gardener), who won first prize; Mr. Charles K. Cummings 
of Prides Crossing, Mass. (Alfred Parsons, gardener), who 
was awarded second prize; Countess Guardabassi of Prides 
Crossing (George Truesdale, gardener), and Joseph F. 
Cummings of Southville, Mass. Awards of merit for sweet 
peas were given Leader, Mollie, White Heather, Ambition and 
Capri, entered by Mr. and Mrs. Crowninshield. 

Orchids had an important place in this show with classes 
for both amateurs and commercial growers. Miltonias pre- 
dominated in all of the exhibits but a few other kinds were 
shown. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Mass., won first 
and Mrs. Galen Stone of Marion, Mass., second in the amateur 
classes. Both were given silver medals. Mr. George Holliday, 
gardener for Mrs. Stone, was given a cultural certificate for his 
skill in growing miltonias. The rare orchid Angulo-caste 
Georgius Rex in Mr. Webster's exhibit was given an award 
of merit. 

The L. Sherman Adams Company of Wellesley, Mass., set 
up a beautiful exhibit of miltonias and was given an award 
of merit for the miltonia Aphrodite and the miltonia Glow. 
It also received a first prize and a silver medal. 

A special prize was awarded William N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., for an effective display of perennials, including 
Gypsophila repens bodgeri and Tradescantia virginiana rosea. 
Mr. Craig also was given a special prize for a collection of 
hardy lilies featuring new varieties of Lilium umbellatum as 
follows: Philada, Azalea, Skinner’s Orange, Russet and Glow, 
all highly colored and conspicuous. 

An attractive exhibit of the Great Elm Nursery of Milton, 
Mass., included plants labeled Statice pseudo-armeria hybrids 










Best bloom in the Boston peony show. 
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and chelone hybrids. This exhibition also had some handsome 
hybrid clematis varieties which proved especially pleasing to 
New England gardeners. 

Prizes for climbing and polyantha roses and Rosa rugosa 
hybrids went to Mrs. Carroll C. Akeley of Auburn, Mass. 

Mr. W. Dexter Brownell, Jr. of East Providence, R. I., had 
a prize for a display of new roses, among them the pink 
Frederick S. Peck, a departure from the yellow roses that have 
made the Brownells famous. 

Strawberries were shown by Mr. Walter Leonard of Rayn- 
ham, Mass., among them Fairfax (very dark red), Catskill, 
Howard, Dorsett and Leonard Supreme. An exhibit of cherries 
by Mr. Henry L. F. Naber of West Roxbury was awarded a 
first prize. 

First prize and a cultural certificate for 
vegetables was awarded to Dr. Thomas 
Barbour of Beverly Farms . (Louis 
Campagnolo, gardener), while sec- 
ond prize went to Mr. Joseph F. 
Cummings of Southville, Mass. 

Among the miscellaneous entries 
that attracted attention at the show 
were a white lantana shown by Mrs. 
Katherine F. Davis of Waltham, 
Mass., several pots of achimenes 
shown by Mrs. Richard C. Curtis 
(Thomas Cagney, gardener) of 
Marblehead, Mass., and a vase of the 
baby gladiolus Red Bride exhibited 
by Mr. John Russell, Dedham, Mass. 

A bronze medal was awarded to 
F. I. Carter and Sons of Tewksbury, 
Mass., for an exhibit of miniature plant 
baskets shown in Boston for the first time 
and a special prize was awarded to Mr. 
Kenneth Houghton of Dedham, Mass., for 
a display of mixed flowers. 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall (George Palmer, superintendent) 
of Chestnut Hill exhibited some exceedingly well-grown green- 
house material, such as canterbury bells and pelargoniums. 

Among the visitors from a distance were the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Christman and W. F. Christman, Jr., 
Northbrook, IIl.; Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Carpenter, Miss Anna 
Kemper, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Lindgren, Howard Lindgren 
and Lois Lingdren, St. Paul, Minn.; Harry F. Little and 
daughter, Camillus, N. Y.; E. J. Bernecke, Portland, Ore.; 
J. Stealey Elms and Earle B. White, Kensington, Md.; A. P. 
Saunders, Clinton, N. Y.; J. F. Styer, Concordville, Pa.; 


C. H. Connors, New Brunswick, N. J.; John F. Daley, 


Washington, D. C.; Mary E. G. Freeborn, Proctor, Vt.; Harry 
A. Norton, Ayers Cliff, Quebec; George W. Peyton, Rapidan, 
Va.; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Bougers, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Appointment of Dr. J. G. Horsfall 


On July 1, Dr. James G. Horsfall of Geneva, N. Y., will 
take the office as head of the botanical department at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at New Haven, Conn., following 
appointment by the Station Board of Control. 

This is the second important scientific post to be filled at 
the Experiment Station during the past two months. Dr. 
Horsfall succeeds the late Dr. G. P. Clinton, nationally recog- 
nized botanist, whose death in August, 1937, came soon after 
his completion of 35 years of state service. 

Dr. Horsfall comes from the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva, where he has held the rank of professor and chief 
of research since 1936. He is a native of Missouri. After com- 
pleting undergraduate work at the University of Arkansas, he 
started graduate study at Cornell University in 1925, at the 
same time holding the position of assistant plant pathologist. 
He received his doctor’s degree in 1929. 




















NS The troublesome 


knotweed. 


aes 


\X JEEDS have been described as plants in the wrong 
place. Certain garden plants are desirable enough when 
kept within bounds but have such a tendency to spread 

and to crowd out other plants that they may well be called 
nuisance plants. One of the commonest plants in this category 
is moneywort or creeping Charlie, Lysimachia nummularia, 
which makes an excellent ground cover, growing with amaz- 
ing rapidity in rich, moist soil and shade. The stems may trail 
six or eight feet and produce numerous small yellow flowers 
from early through mid-Summer. If this plant would stay 
under the trees where grass grows with difficulty, it would be 
perfect—but it does not. Since it is a shallow-rooted perennial 
with creeping stems that worm their way through other plants 
and eventually choke them out, about the best means of control 
in the garden is to pick out the trailing stems. Where they can 
be used without injury to other plants, commercial chick weed 
eliminators can be resorted to. By all means exclude it from 
rock gardens. 

Variegated goutweed, A.gopodium podagraria variegatum, 
makes a very attractive edging, with white-bordered leaves, 
but it produces innumerable trailing roots that are highly 
exasperating. In the writer's experience, however, it has not 
caused much trouble on the lawn side of the edging. A touch 
of the lawn mower now and then has served to keep it in its 
place and to permit the grass to hold its own. The best control 
in flower borders, if it is wanted as an edging, it to cut down 
through it four to six inches deep with a sharp spade several 
times during the Summer and then pick out all roots and 
plants beyond that line. 

Bold mass effects may be obtained with the knotweed, Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum, but few plants have caused as much back- 
breaking labor and worry. It, too, is a perennial, spreading by 
creeping rootstocks, but, unlike the preceding plants, it grows 
to a height of from four to eight feet. The best means of con- 
trol are ardent grubbing, the use of prepared weedkillers 
(sodium chlorate is effective, but 
extremely dangerous) and constant 
close cutting on large areas to starve 
out the underground rootstocks. 
Covering the ground with common 
tar paper for several weeks will cause 
the roots to die. 


Nuisance Plants 


Annuals and perennials which 
spread rapidly, oftentimes to the 
great annoyance of garden makers 


Editor’s Note: The editor will be glad 
to have readers write him about plants 
which can be classified as nuisances but 
which are not mentioned here. 





Creeping Charlie or moneywort. 











The Jerusalem 
artichoke. 


The Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus tuberosus, is another 
spreading plant but not so great a nuisance as the polygonum. 
It grows from a tuber and is intensely persistent, producing 
many flower stalks anywhere from four to twelve feet tall. 
Where weedkillers cannot be used, it must be grubbed out com- 
pletely or cut back to the ground continually, especially in 
early Summer, to starve out the roots. Salt applied to the cut 
surfaces also aids in discouraging new growth. Farmers get rid 
of it easily and profitably by turning hogs into the field where 
it grows. 

Violets and Johnny-jump-ups sometimes become nuisances 
but they can readily be hoed out and killed by the sun on a 
hot day. The same is true of petunias and other seedlings in 
the Spring. 

Physalis, the Chinese lantern plant, has a tendency to get 
out of hand. Locate the spreading roots and remove them 
completely. A spading fork is best, because it is less likely to 
cut them off and leave parts in the ground. Tansy and pepper- 
mint need to be taken out occasionally in herb gardens when 
they spread too far. 

Perennial peas, Lathyrus latifolius, often become obnoxious. 
The best control is to grub out all that are not wanted early in 
the season. One saving feature of this plant is that it does not 
transplant as readily as most nuisance plants. 

Probably the plume poppy, Bocconia cordata, should be 
included among the nuisance plants because of its tendency to 
spread underground. This perennial is prized for its tropical 
appearance and makes an attractive plant for the background 
of the border, but it has a disconcerting way of appearing in 
unexpected places and has a deep root. It is not a devastating 
pest like the knotweed, however, and can be kept within 
bounds if carefully watched. 

The flowering raspberry, Rubus odoratus, is not planted 
very often in these days, perhaps because of its wandering 
habits. Foliage and flower are pretty, but the plant must be 
watched carefully to keep it in 
bounds. This is true, also, of Hall’s 
honeysuckle, which makes an ad- 
mirable ground cover and must be 
considered a very attractive plant, 
but which can become a nuisance, 
if allowed to escape into grassland. 
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-—Photos by Richard Averill Smith 
Looking down towards the river, past the tulip and rose terrace and the swimming pool. 


Helen Hayes’ Garden 


LOPING down from her Victorian house 
ae at Nyack, N. Y., to the shores of the 

Hudson River behind it, the garden of 
Helen Hayes, the delightful star of ‘‘Victoria 
Regina,”’ is similarly designed in the Victorian 
manner. The house is the year-round residence 
of Miss Hayes and her husband, Charles 
MacArthur, the playwright, and is only an 
hour’s drive from New York. The grounds 
cover about three acres in a narrow strip from 
the street to the river, and are laid out in a 
series of terraces. The landscape architect was 
Mary Deputy Lamson of New York. East of 
the house and immediately behind it is a grass 
terrace, then a flower border and long arbor 
with slender twisted columns. Below are beds 
of salmon-pink, yellow and lavender tulips 
and a rose garden. Next comes an allée of dog- 
woods, then a swimming pool terrace, a tennis 
court, an orchard and finally a river terrace, 
which includes a paved and balustraded over- 
look and an outdoor fireplace. In the orchard 
is a tool house designed by Paul Rudin and 
reminiscent in its carved decorations of the 
foresters’ huts in the Black Forest of Germany. 





The small outdoor fireplace on the river terrace. 
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T WAS interesting on a recent visit to Asheville, N. C., to 
find large numbers of the Empress tree, Paulownia tomen- 
tosa, throughout that section. It was told me that all of these 
trees have come from seeds dropped by birds, the seeds having 
come from a few trees imported from China by the late George 
Vanderbilt and planted on the magnificent estate which he 
established near Asheville under the name of “‘Biltmore’’—an 
estate which is now open to the public (for a fee, of course) 
and which is visited by thousands of persons each year. 

The paulownia (the natives seem to spell it ‘‘polonia’’) is a 
very handsome tree and well worth cultivating. Its flowers are 
produced from May or early June and look somewhat like 
huge foxgloves. In color, they are white to violet and are 
succeeded by fruit about the size of a walnut, slightly pointed 
and sticky. These fruits contain a great many small, winged 
seeds, which fact probably accounts as much for the wide area 
which the trees cover when they escape from cultivation as 
from the assistance of birds. The flowers are fragrant and when 
grown in large numbers fill the air with their perfume. 

Probably Philadelphia may be considered the northern 
limit for these trees, but I remember’ seeing a large specimen 
on the grounds of the state capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., some 
years ago. It is evident from the ease with which these trees 
grow in North Carolina that their propagation is a simple 
matter and their growth rapid. The tree was named, I believe, 
for Princess Anna Paulowna of the Netherlands. 


LTHOUGH the Empress tree had passed its blooming 
period when I visited North Carolina, I found a great 
many specimens of Albizzia julibrissin in full flower in the 
Carolinas and in several parts of Virginia. I suppose there are 
very few people in either state who know it by this name, 
which is the one which the botanists give it. To the man on 
the street, it is mimosa and nothing else. As a matter of fact, 
it is a member of the mimosa family and its foliage looks some- 
what like that of the common sensitive plant. The flowers are 
grown in spikes and are pinkish in color. 

This tree is a native of Asia but has been widely cultivated 
in the southern states. I saw it planted along many of the 
streets and also once or twice along a railroad right of way. 
It is very decorative, even when not in bloom, because of its 
umbrella-like appearance, but I am told that the foliage comes 
very late, after almost every other tree is in leaf. I understand 
that in some parts of the country this is known as the silk-tree 
rather than mimosa, but mimosa was the name that every- 
body gave me in the Carolinas and in Virginia. 


Rhododendrons clothe hundreds of acres on the sides of North Carolina’s mountains. 


Y VISIT to Asheville just preceded the an- 
nual rhododendron festival, to be followed 

a little later by the official dedication of the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park. Asheville, as 
well as Knoxville, Tenn., and other places in that 
section of the South, has learned how to capitalize 
its natural beauty. Indeed, it has been done so well 
that this has come to be one of the great vacation 
sections in America. I do not mean to intimate, 
however, that there has been any undue exploita- 
tion. In fact, it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
charm and grandeur of these mountainous regions, 
with the acres of Rhododendron catawbiense and 
R. maximum and smaller stands of R. carolini- 
anum, its immense displays of azaleas, particularly 
the flame azaleas, Azalea calendulacea, and its great 
quantities of mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, 


with the pink forms particularly in evidence. I have never seen 
such highly colored mountain laurel in masses anywhere else, 
and, of course, many rhododendrons have assumed the pro- 
portions of trees, although those which I found in Craggy 
Gardens were not so large as those on other hillsides, not- 
withstanding that they cover 600 acres. 


HE Great Smokies have much to boast about in addition 

to these plants. North Carolina is noted for the wide 
variety of its flora, for here the trees and shrubs of the North 
and South meet. The silverbell, Halesia tetraptera, various 
magnolias and rare ferns in great numbers attract the attention 
of visitors. The dogwood, Cornus florida, and the redbud, 
Cercis canadensis, occur in large numbers. I believe that some 
one has called the Great Smoky Mountain National Park ‘‘the 
cradle of the present vegetation of eastern America.”’ The state- 
ment is made, and probably with truth, that nowhere else in 
the world can so great a variety of plant life be found. No less 
than 1500 different species and varieties bloom here each 
Spring. This park contains the largest stand of native decidu- 
ous trees left in America—more than 150 different kinds. 
Here, too, are some 170 species of shrubs and vines. I notice a 
statement in ‘The Gardener’s Travel Book’ that new botani- 
cal discoveries have been made here even in recent years. One of 
the latest, it seems, is a genus never before reported in the 
Americas outside the tropics—a plant of the liverwort family, 
called Acrobolbus rhizophyllus. It was found growing on the 
moist cliffs of Mount LeConte. Other plants recently added to 
the list of botanical subjects found here are the mud plantain, 
Heterantheria limosa, and the creeping Selaginella.apoda. Not 
long ago, a small colony of bear moss, Lycopodium lucidulum, 
was found here, although it usually grows in the spruce-fir 
zone. 


OUGHT not to end this short review of my visit to North 

Carolina without mentioning the roses which I saw there, 
many of them trailing over steep banks along the railroad, 
competing with the climbing honeysuckle, which is used most 
freely in the South and which sometimes works its way with 
unpleasant persistence into fields and pastures. Perhaps the 
most unique display of roses which I saw was around the inn 
at Chimney Rock. Here, high up in the hills, hybrid teas and 
polyanthas were growing in great luxuriance. A hedge of 
Karen Poulsen extending along the very edge of a narrow 
plateau was the finest I ever saw. The roses growing along the 
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railroad embankments and serving as a soil binder seemed to 
be Dorothy Perkins for the most part, although I had no 
opportunity to inspect them at close range. The use of roses 
in this way adds much to the pleasure of travelers. 


| aerdadin tagole bree a very excellent bus service located in 
Asheville makes it possible for visitors to reach nearly all 
sections of this wonderland, sometimes spending as much as 
six days in the Great Smoky Mountains, from which, it is 
pleasant to say, all commercialized projects have been removed. 
There are no flaunting billboards, no hot dog signs, nothing to 
detract from the landscape as Nature made it unless we include 
the very excellent roads which extend in all directions, some 
of them made at a cost of $150,000 a mile. 


Garden Tool-Chest on Wheels 


WE ARE told that necessity is the mother of invention. 
That explains the ‘garden wagon”’ shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. I became tired traveling back and forth 
when I needed another tool, and so I designed and built this 
carry-all wagon. It cost about five dollars in all to make. The 








A portable garden tcol-chest. 


wheels and axles were taken from a child’s wagon and fastened 
to a wooden frame, the wagon being built up from that 
foundation. A lower compartment, open at the rear, is used 
for rakes, shovels, hoes, long-handled weeders, and the like. 

Above is a closed compartment with a hinged cover which 
holds hedge shears, labels, gloves, pencils, and a small sprayer. 
On each side are two trays, one for a variety of trowels, hand 
weeders and other small implements; the other for pruning 
shears in variety. In front there is room for a flat of plants. 
This can be pulled to wherever work is to be done, and all 
the tools one should need are within easy reach. 


—Richard T. Mulier. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Brown Patch in Lawns 


OT, muggy weather when thé grass is in a weakened 
condition is an ideal time for the fungus disease known 

as brown patch, Rhizoctonia solani, to become active. This 
fungus feeds on the inner cells and tissues of the grass blade 
causing it to shrivel and turn brown. Its name is derived from 
a peculiarity it has of appearing in definite circular patches 
throughout the lawn, especially in areas where there is stag- 
nant air such as portions surrounded by buildings, walls, or 
trees. The moist, humid conditions of Summer nights are 
particularly favorable to its development and at times a whole 
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lawn may be affected over night. Unless the disease is very 
active over a long period of time, the roots are not usually 
injured to any great extent. The disease is worse in lawns 
that are over-fertilized or where the soil is very acid. 

A good remedy for this disease is a mixture of two parts 
calomel and one part corrosive sublimate to be applied at the 
rate of about two or three ounces to every 1000 square feet of 
lawn area mixed with fine soil or sand. If attacks are frequent 
it is a good plan to make similar applications at ten-day 
intervals as a preventive measure. 


Delphinium Injury From Cyclamen Mites 


T THIS time of year many people are watching their 
delphinium leaves and stalks curl and twist while the 
flowering spikes distort and blacken. This is a very prevalent 
injury in the northern states, but rarely found south of 
Washington, D. C. 

An understanding of the cause of this condition will go far 
toward its successful control. The injury is caused by a tiny 
insect, the cyclamen or delphinium mite, too small to be seen 
by the naked eye, which sucks the juices from the under part 
of the leaves, always following up the stalk to the new tender 
leaves, and finally to the budding spike. The mites increase very 
rapidly, their life cycle being only about two weeks, and they 
carry over from one blooming period to the next in the crowns 
of the delphinium plants. 

Naturally, then, the most effective method of eradication is 
to begin destroying the insects in the soil before the plants 
start growth in the Spring, and again when they are cut back 
to the ground after their first blooming period. July and August 
treatments are especially valuable, as they leave the plants in 
much better condition for the Winter months, thus insuring 
finer delphiniums the following year. 

A rotenone insecticide is now available which will afford 
control of these insects if used as a soil treatment. One simply 
pours the solution into the soil surrounding the crowns of 
the plants, afterwards spraying the plants with the same 
preparation at short intervals. 

The cyclamen mites attack many garden and greenhouse 
plants, also weeds, for which reason constant vigilance and 
persistence is necessary to keep these insects under control. 

—L. B. Beckwith. 
Manchester, Center, Vt. 


Simple Damping-Off Protection Suggested 


Ce is an old-fashioned protection against the damping- 
off fungus which is seldom mentioned any more. Yet it is 
exceedingly helpful to the majority of us gardeners who use 
the same flats year after year, and have no big sterilizing equip- 
ment. Even if one is careful to scrub out the flats before use— 
which one seldom is—some of the mycelium of this destruc- 
tive fungus will probably lurk in the wood. And even if the 
soil is properly sterilized, which it probably is not, it will be 
recontaminated. 

It was formerly a common practice for some gardeners to 
have glass linings for their flats. They would cut them from 
discarded window glass, and make sure that the edges ex- 
tended above the soil level on all sides. There is no mention 
made of lining the bottom, since presumably the fungus would 
not grow up through the soil, and a glass bottom would inter- 
fere with the drainage. In any case, the side protection is cer- 
tainly sensible, inexpensive, and well worth the trouble, since 
glass is definitely not hospitable to fungus growth. One gar- 
dener to whom the plan was recommended as a help with his 
snapdragons, which suffered almost a two-thirds loss each year 
in the seedling stage, reports that he has had no trouble at all 
with the flats which he treated in this manner. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flower Arrangement Comments 
EAR EDITOR—May I add my voice to those raised in 


protest against the present trend in flower ‘‘arrange- 
ments’? My special aversion is to the contortions suffered by 
the humble pussywillow in efforts to make it Japanese. No 
self-respecting pussywillow ever grew in such shapes as those 
pictured as prize winners. How do the “‘arrangers’’ do it? And 
why do they remove the delicate sheaths in which the buds are 
enclosed? 

A pussywillow is simple in form and color. Perhaps its 
chief appeal is that it symbolizes to us the coming of Spring. 
The contrast of the shiny brown stems and clasping scales 
with the furry gray of the growing catkin is its individual 
claim to beauty in form and color. Why try to make some- 
thing of it which it is not? 

—Bessie P. Goldsmith. 
Andover, Mass. 


Not a Rose-Blackberry Cross 


EAR EDITOR—I am sure that many commercial rose 
growers will be amused by the letter which appeared in 
the June 15 issue of Horticulture about the supposed crossing 
of a rose with a blackberry. What actually happened, without 
much question, is that the understock upon which the rose was 
grafted was permitted to throw up shoots from the roots, these 
shoots eventually producing flowers. Now, most roses are 
budded on the Japanese wild multiflora rose which gives a 
flower not greatly unlike the blossom of the blackberry. It is 
not surprising that an amateur should fail to know this fact, 
but I am reasonably certain that no cross took place but that 
the blossoms in question were merely wild rose blooms. 
—Winthrop H. Thurlow. 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Papers of Men's Garden Clubs 
EAR EDITOR—In the June 15, 1939, issue of Horti- 


culture | found a most interesting story about the 
‘‘journalistics’’ of men’s garden clubs, but missed a word or 
two about ““The Nozzle,’’ which, they say, squirts every 
month for the Men’s Garden Club of Danville, Ill. Each issue 
has a play on the name; a Winter number, for example, was 
called the ‘‘Hibernating Spray.” 

It is also of interest to know that the editor of ‘“The Prac- 
tical Gardener,’’ the Portland, Ore., club’s publication, is a 
17-year-old boy, Allan Parker, son of the club’s present 
president. It was my pleasure last November to entertain this 
young man when he was in Chicago representing his 4-H club 
at the International Livestock Show. 

—W. B. Lathrop. 
Chicago, III. 


About the Seeding of Lawns 


EAR EDITOR—I was pleased to see the article on newly 
seeded lawns by Mr. Lyon in your May 15 issue. He has 
brought out one of the main reasons for poor lawns—lack of 
moisture at the proper time. However, many times this patchy 
condition is also due to not properly preparing the seed bed, 
and adding humus and fertilizer before seed is sown. Even 
where that is done the seed is often sown, not properly covered, 
and then watered and rolled down hard. In cases of this kind 
it is impossible to prevent a crust forming. The young grass 
then has to meet, not only the condition of the seed bed, but 


also lack of moisture, as the surface dries out very quickly, 
even if watered every day. The seed is not covered deep 
enough to protect the roots of the grass from the hot sun. 

A better practice is to put aside some of the fine top soil. 
Then sow the seed, and roll with a light roller, afterward 
watering thoroughly. Then take the top soil that was saved 
and spread it evenly over the wet seed bed, to the depth of 
about one-half inch. Do not roll this top spread. This puts all 
of the seed under a good covering, and having been well 
watered at the time of planting, it will not dry out very 
quickly. The seed has a chance to germinate and grow evenly. 

It should be watered when necessary by using a sprinkler 
which throws a fine spray, so as not to pack the soil covering. 
A lawn made in this way and properly reseeded and fertilized 
each year, will soon develop a thick sod, that will endure most 
any average weather conditions. 

—E. T. Cole. 
Aurora, III. 


A Plea for Fragrant Flowers 


EAR EDITOR—lIn a June issue an article mentions 
Tultpa sylvestris as being especially interesting and desir- 
able from a standpoint of its fragrance. This subject of fra- 
grance in flowers is something we pass over only too lightly. | 
think it is secondary to beauty and color, but fragrance or lack 
of it, or a rather disagreeable odor from some flowers certainly 
puts them in a very disadvantageous position, viz. those having 
an odor like onions. Particularly when a bloom is so beautiful 
that one stands back from it in admiration, it is invariably the 
case that the admirer will sooner or later step up and smell the 
flower. Is not there always some disappointment if it is not 
fragrant and is not some apology made for the lack of that 
quality, such as “‘Oh! It’s very beautiful although not fra- 
grant’? 

You do not have to go far in your bulb catalogue to find 
fragrant tulips. One beauty is Mrs. Moon—bright yellow with 
petals curling outward in lily fashion, startling when wide 
open in mid-day sun and with a fragrance that permeates the 
air around it. Another one we all know and admire is Dom 
Pedro, an excellent breeder tulip and also very fragrant. There 
probably are several others if one looks for them. 


—L. G. Bruggemann. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Thinks Old Seeds Are Best 


EAR EDITOR—Referring to the letter of William T. 

Deeter on “Old Delphinium Seeds,”’ the following may 

be interesting. It is taken from the 1927 wholesale catalogue 
of Robert Blossfeld, Potsdam, Germany. 


The French seedsman, Rivoire, has had the following experiences: The 
result of our experiments is the fact that several kinds of flower seeds, which 
have lost their germinating power one year after the crop, may be sown after 
a storage of several years with full success. Purple foxglove seeds, one year old 
seeds of which have entirely lost their germinating capacity, will germinate 
after two years with 50 per cent, and show after three years a good and after 
four years a perfect germination. But after five years they will not germinate at 
all. 

Seeds of Primula obconica and P. auricula should be sown two, three or 
four months after harvest. One year after harvest practically none of the seeds 
will germinate. But after the second year the germination is perfect again. 
After the third year the germination is good and after the fourth year again 
perfect. P. auricula seeds will germinate after two years satisfactorily and after 
three or four years perfectly. 


I have quoted the exact words from this catalogue and al- 
though they may seem queer, coming from such an authority 
they are difficult to doubt. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra, Madre, Cal. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden Clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


What About Color Harmony ? 


hel WAS the late and very remarkable Edwark Bok who per- 
suaded me one time to plant certain beds at ‘‘Breeze Hill” 
in as near harmonious relations as possible. I had a white bed, 
a yellow bed, a pink bed and a red bed, and they were filled 
with the best things I could get to fit. 

But they did not perform according to expectations or 
specifications. Some whites swore at other whites, blues did 
not harmonize, and the reds went completely haywire! 

Light shone upon the situation when I chanced to discuss 
with a very capable artist this whole matter. He surprised me 
with the statement that all spectrum colors are in everything, 
that my reddest red and my whitest white had in them both 
yellow and blue. He proved it and cleared the atmosphere, as 
well as vastly improved the handling of those four beds at 
“Breeze Hill’’, by telling of an attempt to determine the pure 
colors. 

What were believed to be the purest spectrum red, yellow, 
blue, white and green were represented by ribbons. These were 
chopped up small and mixed. It was promptly discovered that 
the brightest yellow had in it, in nature, some of each of the 
other primaries, and that when one made the source right: 
that is, got the primary colors pure, one could not get a poor 
combination. This just wiped out the Bok theory! 

These remarks have been encouraged by looking at a bit of 
“Breeze Hill’ inconsistency. “The driveway circle has been 
thoughtfully planned by Mr. Hatton to be decorated at this 
time of the year with hyacinths, blue and white only. He 
expected and could tolerate occasional yellow narcissi, and he 
was satisfied to have a partial ground cover of the purer and 
cleaner colors of Phlox subulata. The effect has been increas- 
ingly pleasing each year. 

But there came a jarring note. By inadvertence, a group of 
Tulipa prestans got into one edge of the border. Last year it 
bloomed a little and this year it has bloomed much, the color 
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being a scarlet as brilliant as 7. fosteriana, although the flow- 
ers are smaller and neater and the foliage more profuse and 
pleasing. 

Theoretically this should have been unpleasing, because 
there was no provision for red. Yet, the effect has been that 
this little dash of scarlet surrounded by green has helped in 
the appreciation of the hyacinthine blues and whites of the 
just-opening daffodils and the clean pink of Phlox subulata. 
So, what do I know about.color harmony! 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Keeping Up With the Finches 


Bese heavy fall of snow in early March after very warm 
weather, brought flocks of purple finches to the feeding 
stations. Many of us had never seen them before and thought 
them purple as their name implies, instead of rose as they are. 
My neighbor had them first and I was chagrined, feeling I had 
failed in some way to attract them. 

The sunflower seed that I had put out for the cardinal that 
never came back now served the finches well. In time they came 
in dozens, perching in the apple tree, feeding seven or eight at 
a time in the window box and even on the doorstep. Just when 
my patience was about exhausted from cleaning up the débris 
of sunflower hulls that littered the lawn and evergreens around 
the feeding station and when I had almost decided I would let 
my neighbor have them by failing to put out seed myself, I dis- 
covered that they like hemp seed even more than they do sun- 
flower. Hemp is inconspicuous and since the law requires that 
its viability be destroyed, theré is, of course, no trouble with 
seedlings. 

Now we are hoping to keep finches to nest. My own bird, a 
mule, part finch and part canary, prefers hemp. It is amusing 
to see him rolling the hard seed in his bill like the finches, 
although it takes him a little longer to negotiate the trick. 

The bright-plumaged male finch is hen-pecked, literally. 
When feeding, the female gives any male who tries to crowd 
her a determined peck. He puts up no fight but flies off. It is 
ladies first among the finches! 

The males have a soft, rolling song that is very sweet. Less 
often, they burst into a loud, brilliant song that is almost the 
loveliest you have ever heard. In my garden the purple finches, 
the whitethroats and the English sparrows mingle. The finches 
do not hesitate to drive away the Englishmen or their ladies 
when feeding, if so inclined. 

We used to argue over the didactic question whether there is 
intelligence in birds or whether all of their activities are the 
result of instincts. I am through with that. I think birds have 
brains that function similarly to our own in many ways, but 
smaller in capacity. It was an occasion in our family saga one 
morning when my bird perched upon my shoulder, seized one 
hair and gently tugged upon it. That fuzzy mass must have 
intrigued him during the five years of our association. Drop- 
ping the hair, he gave a peck at my cheek as if to find out what 
that was like. After that we were better friends over the 
breakfast table as he ate his portion of buttered toast. At first 
the English sparrows did not eat sunflower seeds. Later they 
seized and cracked them just as the finches did. They seem to 
be smart birds. 

One warm day the door of the back porch was open and 
the song of my bird surged over the garden. A male English 
sparrow perched in the gardenia bush, having learned to eat 
sunflower seeds from the finches, was apparently taking a 
singing lesson from the mule. A succession of trills from the 
mule was accompanied by a succession of squeaks from the 
sparrow. Squawks and gurglings followed, difficult to describe. 
Does the English sparrow have a song? Or is he trying to keep 
up with the ‘‘Joneses’’? 

—AMrs. Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 

















Experts Tell How to Grow Good Roses 


A rose conference at the New York Botanical Garden on June 6 and 7 was an event of unusual 
importance, much valuable information being submitted by recognized experts. Excerpts from 
some of the papers are printed below. An especially interesting feature of the conference was the 
unveiling of a bronze plaque in honor of Mr. Lambertus C. Bobbink, the chief speaker being 
Miss Pearl Buck, the noted author. The plaque, embedded in a large rock, is inscribed “‘A great 
rosarian, whose counsel and generosity helped to make this garden possible for the enjoyment of all.”’ 


Botanical Garden, spoke on the importance of soil 

preparation and said that the ideal soil for roses is a 
heavy loam. Clay soils are easier to improve than sandy ones. 
Coarse coal ashes and humus may be added to the former, 
while light soils may be improved by the application of cow 
manure, leaf mold or other humus, but regardless of the soil’s 
character, preparation should be begun several months or even 
a year before planting. 

Drainage is very important. If roses are planted in wet 
ground, their roots remain near the surface and are in danger 
of winterkilling as well as drying out during hot periods. 

Fertility is also important. The soil should be cultivated to 
a depth of about two feet. Cow manure is the best fertilizer 
and should be used liberally. For roses it need not be as old as 
for most plants. Bone meal and horn shavings are also bene- 
ficial, if worked in thoroughly during the preparation of the 
soil. Roses dislike alkalinity. Consequently, lime should be 
used very sparingly. 

Dr. Zimmerman of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research spoke on rose troubles, particularly in connection 
with indoor rose growing. He found that bichloride of mercury 
used in the eradication of earthworms in the soil produces a 
vapor toxic to the foliage, flowers and buds. Excess alkalinity 
is the cause of chlorosis. The proper range for growing roses 
is between pH 5.0 and pH 6.5. 

Mr. George Gillies, head gardener on the Marshall Field 
estate, Long Island, recommended an application of liquid 
manure or commercial fertilizer every two or three weeks 
during the growing period until about the end of July. Con- 
trary to popular belief, Mr. Gillies believes that mildew is 
caused by excessively dry weather rather than wet weather, 
although he admitted that black spot is definitely associated 
with damp weather. 

For Winter care he suggested hilling up the soil around the 
base of the plants. This should be followed by a layer of 
leaves held down with chicken wire. Pruning is governed to a 
large extent by the amount of winterkilling. However, prun- 
ing to three strong eyes is best. Summer pruning, except for the 
removal of seed pods or old flowers, is to be discouraged. 


M* T. H. EVERETT, horticulturist at the New York 


Combatting Rose Pests 


2 pepper mixture was not recommended by Dr. Dodge 
of the staff at the New York Botanical Garden for use in 
the New York area, because of its tendency to defoliate the 


plants. Of rose pests he said: 

Probably no rose variety is immune to black-spot, but under ordinary 
garden conditions certain varieties are more susceptible than others. Some 
roses, like Golden Ophelia, lose their leaves very soon after infection. Others 
like Grange Colombe, do not easily drop their leaves, but the spots continue 
to grow and often become as large as a dime. 

The first infections occur in early Summer, the spores being brought to the 
underside of the leaves as a result of dashing of rain which causes the particles 
of soil carrying spores to be spattered upward to become attached to the lower 
side of the leaves. Later on, as the black-spot fungus matures, spores are carried 
from leaf to leaf by insects, artificial watering, and the dashing of rain. Most 
infections occur on the upper surfaces then. Asa rule spores germinate in films 
of water on the leaves. The infection tube penetrates the leaf cuticle, after 
which it develops in the upper wall of the epidermal cells just beneath the 
cuticle. By the eighth hour an impervious wall is laid down by the fungus 
near the point of entrance so that no matter how soon afterward the sun may 
dry the leaf, or how much spraying is then done, further penetration of the 
parasite is not prevented. 

Dusting should begin as soon as the leaves are well out and continued all 
Summer. It was formerly our custom to discontinue dusting by the 15th of 
September, but we have found that many new infections occur later, as we 


have a long growing season in New York. A light application more frequently 
applied is preferable. Some roses require two or three applications a week 
during the season, but it is not necessary to put on so much that it shows on 
the foliage. 

Aphids usually appear on roses with the earliest flower buds. The flower 
stalks and underside of the leaves become infested very early. There are a 
number of contact spray compounds on the market. We have always found 
that 40 per cent nicotine sulphate, Black Leaf 40 and other tobacco com- 
pounds are very effective, although certain pyrethrum and derris products are 
less objectionable as far as applications are concerned. Nicotine dusts are effec- 
tive but rather expensive. We use Black Leaf 40, one pint to 100 gallons of 
water to which four or five pounds of fish-oil soap have been added. For small 
quantities use about one and one-half teaspoonfuls of Black Leaf 40 and one 
cubic inch or one ounce of any good laundry soap to a gallon of water. 

In every case the soap should be thoroughly dissolved in hot water before 
adding to the mixture. In spraying for control of aphids and other sucking 
insects, it is highly important to cover the underside of the leaves, as this is 
where most of the insects feed. Usually two applications at an interval of one 
week will be sufficient for the first infestation. Later in July or August, it may 
be necessary to repeat the spraying because of new infestations. 

The most satisfactory method yet proposed for saving hybrid tea roses in 
bloom from Japanese beetles during the latter weeks of June, July and August 
is hand-picking of the beetles which gather in the blooms. In this way many 
blooms are rescued and the foliage is not made unsightly by poisons or repel- 
lents. In the case of bush roses and climbers, the Japanese beetle is most 
destructive after the blooming season is over. Severe foliage damage may 





Mr. Lambertus Bobbink and Pearl Buck at the rose 
conference in New York. 


follow if the plants are not sprayed with a repellent preparation composed 
of four pounds of hydrated lime and one pound of aluminum sulphate to 20 
gallons of water. 


Tobacco Dust Mulch 


TOBACCO dust mulch seems to offer the most effective 
means of control for the rose midge at the present time, 
according to Dr. C. A. Weigel of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It destroys the larvz as they drop to the ground 
to pupate. Use only fresh dust and apply it in an even coating 
one-eighth inch deep over the entire area and do not disturb 
it in any way for at least two weeks. Kerosene emulsions 
sprayed on the walks help control this pest and all infested 
shoot tips should be removed and burned. 

While on the subject of pests, Dr. Massey of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., called attention to the fact that 
whenever the leaves remain wet for six hours, continuously, 
there is grave danger from black spot, for such conditions are 
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with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 
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DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Springfield, New Jersey 


Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control — Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 








REPELS DOGS, 


Ps CATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 

ROSE MFG. CO, 407 OGEN BLDG., PHILA, PA. 


If it’s an OGEN product 
—it must be good 


ROSE BUG SPRAY 


*“SURE KILL’”’ ee 
Use R. B. No. 1 














4; 


ld 


aap NON-POISON SPRAY—therefore an 
inducement to SNIFF the fragrance of the 
ROSE without SNIFFING POISON. Leaves 
No Obvious Residue. 


a= KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby elimi- 





nating disappointment of growing imper- 
fect ROSES due to the damaging effects of 
ROSE BUGS. SPRAY until Fall! 

aeap This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in all its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 
rose. R. B. No. 1 may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R. B. is used. 

ema Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARV® by Contact and Stomach. Amount 


to Complete 1 Gallon of Spray $.75, 4 Gal- 
lons $2.00, 8 Gallons $3.45, 15 Gallons 
$6.00. These Prices Postpaid. Ask your 
garden dealer or write us. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton Box 19-H Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


ideal for its spread. Therefore, all coatings must be on at the 
beginning of this period for maximum results, not after. 

Sulphur dust has been found to be as effective as anything 
known. It is best applied early in the morning or in the 
evening when the air is quiet. The best coverage can be 
obtained when the leaves are dry, although one great advantage 
dusting sulphur has over the spray materials is that it can be 
applied when the foliage is wet. While sulphur burning some- 
times does occur, it usually happens during a hot, dry spell 
when there is little danger of black spot, anyway. 

Another feature was a number of five-minute talks on favor- 
ite roses by prominent women in the horticultural world. Mrs. 
Charles Dorscher of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
spoke in favor of Mrs. Charles Bell. Mrs. R. C. Hill of the City 
Garden Club preferred Maiden’s Blush, while Mrs. Francis 
King of the Garden Club of America thought most highly of 
Gruss an Aachen with Mrs. J. D. Eisle and Portadown Fra- 
grance as runners up. Mrs. H. E. Manville of the International 
Garden Club chose Premier as her prize. Silver Moon came in 
for highest acclaim from Mrs. G. W. Perkins of the advisory 
council of the New York Botanical Garden and the moss rose 
won top honors with Miss E. Van Brunt. 


Red Spiders on Evergreens 


B ae of the most common causes of evergreens turning a 
rusty-brown or lifeless color during the Summer is the 
presence of red spiders. These so-called spiders are really mites 
sO minute in size as to be almost invisible to the naked eye. 
They habitually feed on the underside of leaves where they 
have the appearance of being tiny reddish or brownish spots 
of dust. The eggs, which are present at the same time as the 
adults, look like tiny white pearls. Usually a web is spun 
over the entire mass of adults and eggs. Very often, in the 
case of a heavy infestation, comparatively large clusters of the 
reddish adults may be seen on the terminal growths which 
are completely covered with a sheer web. 

While red spiders are particularly plentiful on evergreens 
during the Summer, they are also found on most deciduous 
trees. Here the infested leaves have a whitish, mottled appear- 
ance and are often among the earliest to fall from the trees. 
These mites are so small that they are readily carried from 
one tree to another by the wind. 

The effectiveness of most control measures is doubtful, al- 
though some success may be secured by knocking the mites 
off the plants with a forceful spray of cold water. Some 
people have used a glue spray (one pound of cabinetmakers’ 
glue to ten gallons of water) with fair results. The white or 
Summer miscible oils are satisfactory on many deciduous trees 
but care should be used with them on evergreens. 
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Now Is a Splendid Time 
to Select Your 


TREES 


Fall Planting 


Hemlocks and other 
conifers may be planted 
in August and Septem- 
ber, and large maples 
and elms later. 


We will be glad to go 
over your problems 
with you either at the 
nursery or on your 
grounds. 


Send for catalogue or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 























When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 








FOUNTAIN 


Central feature of 
Garden Clubs’ 
Exhibit at New 
England's Spring 
Flower Show, 
March 16-21, 
1939, in Mechan- 
ics Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


18 ft. in diameter 
Price $600 


MRS. WILLIAM A. PARKER, North Easton, Mass. 

















{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 





“WHAT A BEAUTIFUL WINDOW’ 
is an expression often heard when 
the CAPE COD WINDOW 

W WHATNOT is displayed. 
3 plate glass shelves $3.00 
2 plate glass shelves 2.00 
GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Many Flower Lovers use 
FLORA-VITA for cut flowers 
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Delphinium Mites Eradicated,—Positively 
the most heavily infested plants can again 
be grown to perfection by simple soil 
treatments and sprays with Delbetar. 
Used for all kinds of plants infested by in- 
sects. Why not give your whole garden 
a spray with 


DELBETAR 


and watch the insects disappear and your 
plants thrive? Grand preventive of dis- 
ease. A most powerful and effective 
rotenone and pyrethrum insecticide. Non- 
poisonous, does not deteriorate in can. 
One pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution. 
Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11, postpaid. 


BECKWITH GARDENS 
Manchester Center 


NOT A SPRAY 


a flexible, not visible Wire Guard for your 
Shrubs is formed by the single units of the 
Plant Protector 


PRESTO -z:. PERMANENTLY 


Your Dealer or 1 Dozen (17 feet) for $1.00 
postpaid or C.0.D. 


PRESTO PRODUCTS Co. 
6 OAKLAND AVE., TAUNTON, MASS. 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 
kinds. Write for descriptive list FREE, 
including directions for planting, cul- 
ture and care. Tells how and when to 
plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 
THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 

Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


Vermont 

















1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 











THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 





A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn from road, 
+2 walk or garden. Write for 
g folder. 


> ba . Ze UF) ise? 
THE PORCUPINE CO., Fairfield, Conn. 














WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist and Lily Specialist 
326 Front Street 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 











AMERICA'S MOST 
VALUABLE 


4R/S CATALOG 





Photographs, complete informa- 

-\Z\ tion; lovely iris selected from 
=\ world’s finest varieties. FREE 

on request. 

SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA. 

ST. PAUL MINN. 
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Moving a Garden in Summer 


HE maxim of that gardener who said, “It doesn’t make so 

much difference where you plant as how,” was put to the 
test when it became necessary to move an entire garden in the 
middle of Summer. All odds were against success. It meant 
moving shrubs, roses, peonies, vines, perennials, annuals— 
everything that goes to make up the average small garden—at 
a time when not only the days but the nights were hot. 

Both gardens, the new and the old, had sandy soil eight or 
ten inches down. No soil would cling to the roots when the 
plants were dug and there was no clay to hold the moisture in 
the new location. 

Each plant had individual care. Small ones were carefully 
dug and put into flats so close that no air could reach the roots. 
Large perennials and shrubs were wrapped in burlap and not 
unwrapped until the hole was dug. 

The most important thing was to keep the roots moist until 
they could recover from the shock of being moved at the 
wrong time. To be assured of this, every hole had a shovelful 
of sticky yellow clay put in the bottom and clay was carefully 
worked in around the roots. After being well tramped, the 
hole was filled with water and finally filled up with loam. 
A mulch of well-rotted cow manure was used for some plants. 
All perennials and annuals were set closely together to shade 
each other and it was necessary to soak the plants well from 
time to time. 

The advisability of heeling everything in until Fall had 
been considered but it proved very little more work to plant 
each in its permanent location. When it was necessary to heel 
in a few, the trenches were lined with clay and the plants had 
practically the same care as the others. 

Some plants more susceptible to heat, as tea roses, were 
shaded by burlap for a time. Everything—shrubs, roses, per- 
ennials and annuals—was severely pruned. 

Of course, there was little Summer bloom, but by Fall the 
plants had so far recovered that there was an astonishing 
amount. Even Summer-flowering bulbs like fairy lilies were 
given the same treatment and bloomed a little later in the 
season. Of the five or six truckloads of plants very few failed 
to live through the Summer and the following Winter. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 


Forms of the Pasque Flower 


T SEEMS surprising that the red and the white forms of 
the pasque flower are not grown more often in gardens. 
Although not comparable to the gorgeous purple pasque, they 
are very lovely and useful plants if well separated from the 
purple one. The white form, Anemone pulsatilla alba, has soft 
crepe-paper blossoms with showy golden stamens, and blooms 
a little later than the purple. It is effective against a dark 
boulder or a taller clump of foliage, especially a contrasting 
sort such as that of narcissus. The red form, A. pulsatilla rubra, 
makes a lower, more compact clump of foliage, and has much 
smaller blossoms of dark velvety red, looking much like dwarf 
tulips. They are very attractive in groups of five or six plants 
in the rock garden. My plants have gravelly soil with some 
leaf mold, and full sun. They like to be left undisturbed for 
several years after planting. 
—NMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 
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Combat Corn Borer 


on Sweet Corn and Dahlias 


Experiment Station reports 
“The consistently satisfactory 
performance of DUAL-FIXED 
NICOTINE DUST has indi- 
cated it to be the most useful 
of the dust preparations in- 
vestigated.” 

Dual-Fixed Nicotine Dust 

1 lb. 45c. 5 lbs. $1.25 

not prepaid. Leaflet Free 

Begin to apply at once! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. Mass. 

















JAP-PAX will enable you to enjoy 
a beautiful garden in the midst of the Japa- 
nese Beetle scourge. It contains the two in- 
gredients found most effective by Federal 
and State entomologists. 

Harmless to Persons and Birds 
Free from arsenicals; leaves no visible resi- 
due. Keeps Beetles off your plants and 
flowers from 7 to 10 days... . Order from 
your dealer or direct from us, ree. 

$1.00 Package Makes 15 Gals. of Spray 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 




















MAKE YOUR GARDEN FEED ITSELF! 


More than half the annual produce of your soil—the leaves, stalks, cuttings, weeds, 
etc.—is wasted, thrown away. If instead you. mixed it with CO, it would turn into 
rich fertilizer, enough to supply all the plant food your garden needs. Try this simple 
economical method yourself. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and every pound of ADOO 
makes 40 lbs. of rich fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. BR, Carlisle, Pa. 
Do you know about the new, the “Super” ADCO, 40% more efficient than ever? 
Ask for our new booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil’’— it’s FREE. 














ac, Sa 
| a? 


| 
t 


)-. PROTECT 
- *yYOUR ROSES 


‘ From Insects and Disease 
“©&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
~» spray that gives complete 
~ plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


The All.Purpose Spray 
Rose Mig. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
























Pacific Strain 
_ Delphinium 
* Introducing 
3 Galahad series 
| Blue Jay series 
Black Knight 
series 


Fresh seed by 
July Ist 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola Calif. 
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&@ CHAS-A-DOG & 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
wo to complete 1 Quart of — $.50, 
2 Quarts $.85, 1 Gallon $1.10 
$3.00. All prices postpaid. Spray all os 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 
EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Latest harvest seeds from the famed 
Swiss establishment of H. Correvon and 
Son. For catalog of 4000 kinds, apply to 
their general American representatives. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 

















BRIDGEBORO rT a NEW JERSEY 
°-: IRIS SPECIAL 


Crystal Beauty, white Lucrezia Bori, yellow 
Eros, coppery pink Red Radiance, red 
Sir Knight, rich blue 


$7.25 Value for $3.50 





OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 
DAYLILIES 


Dr. Stout Hybrids Exclusively 


Scientific breeding for more than 25 years, 
and of more than 60,000 seedlings. More 
than a thousand distinct from any Daylily 
in existence. Nineteen of the most superior 
are now available. Write for our catalogue. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


(7 LYCORIS RADIATA \/ 


Box 134 





Blooms composed of gracefully waved, narrow 
petals of a salmon-rose color with long pro- 
truding stamens giving a spider-like effect. 


Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 
3 for 36c; 12 for $1.25; 25 for $2.00, postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
289 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Great feathery flowers like exauisite 
pink waterlilies. Hardy, easy, rock gar- 
den perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 


IN SHELBURNE FIELDS 


The Poppies Grow 


Nearly 40 kinds are in full bloom now, and 
are described and offered in GARDENSIDE 
GOSSIP, for July. Ask for your copy of this 
unique catalog, and read about them, and 
the other rare and unusual plants we offer. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne Vermont 


POTTED EVERGREENS 


can be planted now 
Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 3” pots 
2 for $1.20 
Euonymus radicans minimus, 3” pots 
5for 1.40 
Hedera helix baltica, 2%” pots 5for 1.00 
Pachysandra terminalis, 2%” pots 
5for .75 
Vinca minor alba, 2%” pots ...5for 1.50 
Vinca minor Bowles var.,3” pots 5for .90 
(shipped express collect) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 


Spray flowering plants, a vines, 
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Removing Plants Gone By 


Y GARDEN in the Spring is a mass of forget-me-nots, 
which I allow to seed freely through the borders so they 
will not be so bare until the perennials start to bloom. Re- 
cently a friend asked how I disposed of them, when they had 
finished blooming, without pulling up other plants growing 
among them. My method may be interesting to others also. 
As the plants are soft, I simply twist off the tops, leaving 
the roots in the ground. 

I do the same with the annuals in the Fall. Ageratums and 
marigolds, especially, send their roots far and wide, and if 
pulled up carelessly, often cause damage to other plants, so I 
simply cut off the tops. In the Spring the roots have rotted, 
adding to the humus content of the soil. 

The only danger in this practice is that the roots may be 
infested with aphids, so with annuals which are particularly 
subject to them or any plant which looks sickly, I chop a 
circle around the plant several inches from the stalk before 
removing it. The plant is then easily lifted and the aphids 
will be found collected near the stalk, which should be burned. 


—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Evaluating the New Daylilies 


|B apace the past three years, George DeWitt Kelso, in 
charge of the hemerocallis display garden at Roger 
Williams Park, Providence, R. I., has conducted a poll to 
determine which daylilies were considered of highest rating 
among specialists. In 1938, Professor George Graves of the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station assisted in making this study. 
In view of the great number of horticultural varieties in this 
genus, it is interesting to discover that of the 1936 ten, six of 
them appear in all three years. 


Votes 
1936 Rating A B SG D 
1 Mikado (Stout) ........ 9.4 7 l 
2 Hyperion (Mead) 9.4 7 1 
3 Ophir (Farr) . 9.3 6 1 
4 Golden Dream (Betscher) 9.3 6 1 
5 George Yeld (Perry) 9.1 5 | l 
6 Goldeni (Betscher) 9.0 4+ l l 
7 Wau-Bun (Stout) 8.9 5 3 l 
8 Cressida (Betscher) 8.9 4 2 1 
9 Radiant (Yeld) 8.7 2 2 1 
10 Soudan (Stout) 8.5 l 4 l 
1937 
1 Bijou (Stout) ...... 9.5 4 
2 Mikado (Stout) .... 9.5 6 l 
3 Ophir (Farr) ..... 9.1 6 1 l 
4 Pale Moon (Cleveland) oe 3 ] 1 
5 George Yeld (Perry) ........ 8.8 5 2 ] 
6 Cressida (Betscher) ......... 8.7 4 2 2 
7 Wau-Bun (Stout) ....... , l 5 
8 Hyperion (Mead) .... 8.6 5 2 
9 Golden Dream (Betscher) 8.6 3 2 2 
10 Mrs. A. H. Austin (Betscher) 8.6 + l 3 
1938 
1 Mikado (Stout) 9.45 20 | 
2 Patricia (Stout) o.57 15 1 
3 Hyperion (Mead) 9.33 20 4+ 
4 Ophir (Farr) 9.32 16 6 
5 Anna Betscher (Betscher) 9.21 15 6 
6 Golden Dream (Betscher) 9.13 12 - 
7 Wau-Bun (Stout) .. 9.13 ie 7 
8 George Yeld (Perry) 9.13 14 4 
9 Bagdad (Stout) ........ 9.10 10 4 l 
10 Sunny West (Sass) ......... 9.07 11 l l | 
Others receiving 10 or more A votes in 1938. 
Margaret Perry (Perry) ...... 9.00 10 7 | 
Cressida (Betscher) ......... 8.93 12 7 l 1 
0 . Saeer era ee 8.92 11 4 ] l 
Mrs. A. H. Austin (Betscher) . 8.89 12 3 l 2 
J. A. Crawford (Betscher) . 8.86 13 6 l 2 
Modesty (Betscher) ......... 8.78 10 5 l 2 
D. D. Wyman (Betscher) .... 8.76 10 5 3 l 
Goldeni (Betscher) ......... 8.64 10 7 1 2 


—Harold S. Tiffany. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 
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FOR 


SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that 
can be moved safely now 


BEARBERRY 


(Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
The ironclad groundcover for 
all locations. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants 
3-6 in. $3 per 10 $25 per 100 


6-9in. $4.50 per 10 
$37.50 per 100 


Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY - HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 
You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s most popular gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 
20th to Oct. 1st, located on U.S. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 
6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 
Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





DAFFODILS—Mixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocallis— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





NEW SEED of America’s finest giant 
pansies now ready. Pansies of highest pos- 
sible quality my specialty for 30 years. 
1500 seeds $1; half pkt. 60c. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 





WHO IS AFRAID of the big, bad drouth? 
Fortify with Porous Rain Hose. Hamilton 
Mfg. & Machine Co., Hamilton, Mich. 





WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 





THE FINEST and best in Iris. Catalogue 
free on request. Gore Iris Gardens, Lake 
Zurich, Il 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
Bent, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus. 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: 
Married. Life experience. Best references 
Eleven years present position. English 
trained. Greenhouses, lawn, landscape. 
General extensive estate management. 
Capable, honest, ability to produce hen 
through death of owner. Alex Gardiner 

P. O. Box 513, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AUGUST 16 and 17 


Annual exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society 


AUGUST 24 and 25 


Exhibition of the Products of 
Children's Gardens 


SEPTEMBER 9 and 10 


Annual exhibition of the Dahlia 
Society of New England 


OCTOBER I 1-13 


Exhibition of fruits, vegetables and 
flowers 





Admission to all these shows 
will be free 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


é 
LIBRARY 


During July and August the library 
and executive offices of the Society 
will be open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


every week day except Saturday. 


Members who wish to have library 
books sent to them at their summer 
homes for two weeks’ duration may 
avail themselves of this privilege 
by sending in post card requests. 


Charges for postage will be made. 


a 


| 
| 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





All persons interested in gardening are 

cordially invited to become members. The 

privileges of membership are as follows: 
Subscription to “Horticulture.” 


Services of — 


Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


—_.@————— 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 
Application should be made to 
The Secretary, Room 601 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 
Summer Hours: Office and Library | 
Weekdays 9 A.M.-4 P.M. Closed Saturdays | 


| 








For Summer Bloom in the 


ROCK GARDEN 
Visit or Write 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Greens Farms Connecticut 


FREE catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








Water Trees and Plants 
AT THE ROOTS! with 
ALLEN’S ROOT IRRIGATOR 


New. Very Effective. Costs but $1.50 
complete, postpaid. Write or phone. 


85 State St., Boston 
Laf. 7429 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 
Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 








Valuable New Book About Plants 


“The World of Plant Life,’” by Clarence J. Hylander. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. 


§ Bron, publishers say that this is the most comprehensive book 
on plants that has yet been written for the general reader. 
There is reason to believe that this claim is well justified. 
Certainly Mr. Hylander has covered a tremendous amount of 
ground in the 722 pages found between the covers of this 
well-printed and well-illustrated volume. It is true that the 
book gives one the impression of being heavy reading. Un- 
doubtedly, it would prove very heavy to one in no way familar 
with horticultural material or botanical terms. Those persons, 
however, who pursue either horticulture or botany as a hobby 
and know the language of both, will find that the book con- 
tains a mine of information. 

The type does not lend itself to easy reading, but if larger 
type had been used probably two volumes would have been 
required. The arrangement seems rather technical, but when 
one begins using the table of contents or the index, he finds 
that this arrangement makes for rapidity in getting at the facts 
desired. 

Mr. Hylander, who is assistant professor of botany at 
Colgate University, traveled twice from Maine to California 
by car and trailer to gather the material used in this book. 
Over 400 plant photographs and line drawings have been used, Ma gs Fite Begg ve acne 


Garden makers who are accustomed to looking up charac- 
teristics of plant species will find this book much preferable 
to the average botany because of the greater breadth of its 
information. The check list will be found especially helpful 
when one desires to learn the botanical cognomen of plants 
which are known only by their common names. The book 
shows a vast amount of painstaking research over a long 
period and it has every indication of being exceptionally 
accurate in all its details. 
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DESTROY 


MOLES 


” THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poiscnous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y2-lb. can 50c; 1'/2-Ib. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 312 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














sf WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 
. © Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book aad 
2 | Planting Guide will help make your 





garden more beautiful next spring 


color. Valuable information 


Spring and Pall Terms in Groton the drawings being, it must be admitted, better than the about quality Bulbs of proven merit. mostly 
Winter Term in Boston grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 11 photographs. For your free copy, write 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON. L. !..N. ¥. 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 





100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


gag phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
B. L. SHUTE. LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


























‘Supplad Hock IRIS SALE | 


RARE AND COSTLY VARIETIES LISTED IN MY CURRENT CATALOG 
SPECIALLY PRICED IN TWO MAGNIFICENT COLLECTIONS 


WING to an exceptionally good propagating season, My plants were never larger or finer than now. You will 
I find myself with surplus stock on hand in some _ be delighted with the marvelous display they will make. 
of the choicest varieties. I have never joined the’ ... The large Collection contains some of the finest of the 
“Destroy the Surplus” fraternity, as I believe “the abun- Tall Bearded, Autumn-flowering and Pogocyclus Hybrid 
dant life” is to be found through better distribution of the varieties. 
products of our soil, especially lovely Iris. So I have The Collection of Miniature Gems is a treasure for the 
arranged this Surplus Stock into magnificent collections rock garden or for planting in the foreground in front of 
which I offer at prices which mean big savings to you. the taller growing varieties. 


[ «LONG SEASON” IRIS COLLECTION 
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Or Any 25 Plants, Your Selection, from This Group for $4.00 


(Catalogue Value $9.60) 
(With Every 50 I Will Include 5 Iris FREE, My Selection, which originally sold for at least $75.00) 


(With 2 Iris Free, My Selection, Which Originally Sold for at least $35.00) 


BIG, HUSKY PLANTS...ALL DIFFERENT...LABELED, § 122 


Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in United States—Cultural Directions Included 


I have gathered into this Collection Irises from three distinct groups, 
each with a different blooming season. First the Pogocyclus Hybrids, a 
>? delightful race of Irises, quaintly veined and netted with charming pat- 
terns, as “different” from other Iris as though they were from another 
planet. Next the Tall Bearded varieties, early, medium and late, covering 


S—Standards (upper petals) 

BALLERINE—48 in. Delightfully fragrant sky-blue flowers of gigantic 
size and form. 

BLUE BANNER—36 in. FRAGRANT. A GLORIFIED BLUE BI-COLOR 
with frilled standards. 

CAMELLIARD—48 in. LATE. Soft yellow, overlaid wine. 

COSETTE—26 in. New. VERY EARLY, of heavy wax-like substance. 

DON JUAN—40 in. A gigantic, rich, garnet-red tone. 

DORAK-—30 in. A fine “show” Pogocyclus Hybrid with ruffled, clear soft 
violet standards and beautifully marked purple-violet falls. 

DR. CHAS. H. MAYO—40 in. FRAGRANT. VERY EARLY. Beautiful pink 
tone. 

DOXA—18 in. Olive-green, lavender-yellow blended Pogocyclus Hybrid. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—26 in. A profuse SPRING and FALL bloomer. 
Dark, rich violet. 

FROST QUEEN—22 in. SPRING and FALL bloomer. A new frosty white. 

FROZEN FOAM—230 in. An exquisitely dainty frosty white. 

GIRAN—24 in. Handsome wine colored Pogocyclus Hybrid with beautiful 
veining. 

GLEAM—42 in. Gorgeous soft sky-blue. 

HOAR-FROST—Beautiful white, with a glistening frosty surface. 

IB-PALL—30 in. Ruffled reddish-lilac standards and dark violet falls on 
white ground. Pogocyclus Hybrid. 

JULIA MARLOWE—40 in. Huge flower of blended red tones. 

KOCHINETTE—27 in. VERY EARLY. A rare form with flaring falls, and 
a very rich purple color. 

LAURA HUTCHESON—24 in. SPRING and AUTUMN bloomer. Rich, new 
blue-violet. 

LEONATO—48 in. FRAGRANT. EARLY. Lovely, huge soft blue of fine 
form. 

LOCHINVAR—38 in. VERY EARLY. Brilliant blue-lilac. 

LOUIS BEL—28 in. EARLY. S—-deep pansy-violet; F—violet-purple with a 
rich black sheen. 

MAGALI—30 in. S—rosy apricot, with golden reflex; F—madder-flush, and 
a narrow margin of old gold. 

MAJESTIC—36 in. FRAGRANT. Rich, red-purple bi-color. 

MAUREEN—230 in. S—rosy mauve; F—rich, velvety pansy-purple. 

MONS. STEICHEN—15 in. S—milky-white, flushed soft lavender; F— 
— white, flushed soft yellow. A Pogocyclus Hybrid with a porcelain 

nisn. 





a period of four weeks bloom. In addition, there are several varieties of 
SPRING AND FALL BLOOMING IRISES which flower ahead of the 
Tall Bearded varieties and then come back with a long season of Autumn [<4 
rag This remarkable collection will give you some four months of 

s bloom. 


F—Falls (lower petals) 

MOON MAGIC—40 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. A new soft yellow. 

MOTIF—38 in. FINE DEEP BRILLIANT PANSY-PURPLE. 

NAZARIN—A highly rated purplish-violet Pogocyclus Hybrid beautifully 
veined. 

NINGALL—46 in. A lovely blend of soft pastel colors. 

PARVAR—20 in. Black-violet standards; soot-violet falls with velvety 
sheen. A fine Pogocyclus Hybrid. 

PINK LOTUS—36 in. A lovely new soft clear rose pink. 

QUEEN ANNE-—36 in. EARLY. Cream-colored standards beautifully 
creped; falls of same color veined violet. 

REFULGENCE—48 in. S—rich violet-blue; F—deep velvety violet purple, 
beautifully veined throat. 

RHEINGAUPERLE—34 in. Fragrant. Soft orchid pink tone. 

RHEINTOCHTER—36 in. Lovely white and violet-purple bi-color. 

ROB ROY—36 in. Beautiful rich red tone. 

ROMANCE—36 in. English Silver Medal Winner. Fragrant, satiny, lustrous 
rosy-bronze. 

RONDA—30 in. One of the finest new red-tones introduced to date. 

SENLAC—40 in. Delightfully fragrant mulberry tone. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—?24 in. Rich brilliant purple. Flowers in Spring and 
Fall. 

SEREN ADE—30 in. A gem of a true pink-toned Iris. 

SHIRAZ—36 in. Unusual and attractive bright violet standards; Falls a 
deeper violet veined over a white ground. A unique Pogocyclus Hybrid. 

SHOT SILK—30 in. Fragrant. Lovely soft pink and gold blend. 

SOUV. de LOETITIA MICHAUD—\40 in. Large flowers of perfect form ina 
delightful soft blue. 
TALISMAN—33 in. Fragrant. Award of Merit, England. A “Talisman” rose 
color blend with an electric-blue flush down the center of the petals. 
TAPESTRY—40 in. One of my favorites. S—soft red-violet; F—deep, rich 
red-violet with a border the color of the standards. 

THAIS—42 in. Fragrant. Award of Merit, French Nat’l Hort. Soc. A gor- 
geous pink tone. 

VISHNU—32 in. Fragrant. Pinkish-cinnamon blend with maroon veins on 
both sides of a deep orange beard. 

WHITE and GOLD—36 in. Gleaming, satiny white with a brilliant golden 
beard. 

ZUNI—4O0 in. Huge flowers of glowing red-brown suffused copper. 











“JEWEL BOX" Collection OF MINIATURE BEARDED IRISES 





WORLD-FAMOUS 


14 Plants—All Different—Labeled—$2.00 


A little treasure chest. of the finest miniatures, including 

SOUND MONEY, a Spring and Autumn-flowering vdriety. You 

will want this Collection for the Rockery or for planting in 

front of your taller Irises. A REGULAR $2.55 CATALOG 

VALUE FOR ONLY $2.00. 

SOUND MONEY—10 in. New rich golden flowers, blooming 
twice a year, Spring and Fall. 

BRIDE—-6 in. Popular snow-white; Rose fragrance. 

CURIOSITY—6 in. Fragrant. S—greenish yellow; F—green- 
ish blend, overlaid violet. 

GLEE—8 to 12 in. Most graceful soft yellow. 

CYANEA 


throat 


6 in. Fragrant crimson-purple with a white veined 


FAIRY—6 in. Lovely soft sky-blue. 

GOLDEN—6 in. Large golden yellow flower of smooth texture. 

FAUNTLEROY—6 in. New. S—grayish white, edged soft 
yellow ; F—raisin purple with yellow border. 

MOGADOR—15 in. Beautiful milk-white standards; soft 
yellow falls. 

NEGUS—14 in. Rich, deep velvety purple. 

NONO—16 in. New French introduction of whitish-amber color. 

ORANGE QUEEN—-6 in. Deep, clear yellow; wax-like texture. 

PAPOOSE—6 in. New Unusual. S—soft buff, lightly flecked 
wine. F—dark mahogany, with narrow buff border. 

~~ eae in. A dainty yellow species from the 

alkans. 











IRISES FREE 
Two Given with Every $4 Order 


Five Given with Every 
$7.50 Order 


With every order amceunting to $4.00, 
I will include two Irises of my own 
selection which formerly sold for at 
least $35.00, and with every order 
amounting to $7.50, I will include five 
Irises which formerly sold for at least 
$75.00. 


Robert Wayman Boxes 
se SR RE 1S ERY 9s RR RERUNS Rem 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND NEW YORK 





